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America anil the War 


my cable last week was sent I had 
every reason to adhere* to the view there ex~ 
| pressed. 


_ There is a great difference, of course, on the 
ordinary person, especially the ordinary soldier, and 
the insider or expert, when it comes to discussing 
American intervention. 
male merely says, often with a faint tones of con- 
tempt, such things as: ! 

“How much are you going to stand?” 

_ “T suppose you will merely protest and protest.” 

~ “Do you think your country will be looked on as 
a great nation after the war is ended if Germany 
pays no attention to your warnings and you do 
nothing?” | 

_ The expert, on the other hand, knows extremely 
well that the war is largely a war of artillery and 


~ ammunition. He knows that now the Allies are get- 


ting enormous quantities from the United States. He 
knows that if we fight Germany the greater part of 
that supply will stop; at least for a period, and a very 
critical period, while we are accumulating a safe 
amount of ammunition for ourselves.. He knows also 
that even the export of food will be lessened. He 
sees clearly, therefore, why Germany will gain if she 


can pull us in, as we can add nothing in men, this.. 


year, and nobody realizes quite so well as Germany 
what our ammunition means. Even American officers, 
official guests of Germany, have killed and wounded 
pointed out to them, with the bitter comment: 
‘American ammunition did that.” Of course, Ger- 
many does not wish to seem to force us into the war. 
She will hardly sink the St. Paul or the St. Louis 
without disavowing it, since it would be difficult to 
defend that course even at home, to say nothing of 
defending it among the German-Americans, from 
whom in case of trouble she erroneously hopes so 
much. What she would like would be to have Presi- 
dent Wilson over-borne by public opinion and brought 


in on a case where Germany could maintain with at 


least some plausibility that she had not committed 


on us an act of war. 


And there is another thing. 
realizes it is going to be impossible now to make peace 
on terms that will not be a disappointment to the 
German people. Therefore to -have the United States 
in, although accomplishing nothing, would make it 
easier to say that Germany could whip any two 
countries but not a world in arms. That idea may 
possibly be the saving of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
though I fancy not for long. 


The ordinary pugnacious. 


radicals to understand at all. 


Probably the Katee 


Now you may. well ask ‘ies if these things 3 are so, 
some papers over here have seemed to wish to drag 


us in, and have so ‘eagerly reprinted and praised 


Colonel Roosevelt’s more inflammatory utterances. 
The answer is simple: 

Thinking London is wholly disgusted with its news- | 
papers, and especially with hysterical and querulous 
publications like the Spectator.. The nervous strain 
of nine months of war is great and the average editor, 
like the average person, does comparatively little real 
thinking. The newspapers and most of the weeklies 
are showing a complete absence of leadership, of 
statesmanship. They explode in superficial and acci- 
dental ways. 

And it is. only fair} to add that a few ‘wha wish to 
involve us are able to state their positions more rea- 
sonably. They would like to see the American flag 
in France for its moral effect, even if it covered only 
20,000 men, and then they would like to have us con- 
tinue to give all the rest of our energy to making and 
selling munitions of war. But of course that would 
not happen. If the United States fought Germany, 
she would be sure to wish to prepare for invasion in 
case of some wholly unexpected outcome, such as 
German victory and trouble between us and Japan. 
So that there would a be some slowing up in the 
supply. 

Another point is our fleet, but that is hardly eXx- 
pected in- Europe, eyen if we fight, in view of the 


- timidity our citizens showed about our coast in the 


Spanish war. What they really would most like from 
our fleet are the torpedo boat destroyers. 

While intelligent Englishmen either think out for 
themselves practical reasons for wishing us to keep 
out, or comprehend the reasons as soon as they hear 


. them stated, there is another considerations that is 


extraordinarily hard for any except the most advanced 
That is the consider- 
ation of so-called national honor. They put that to 
me, and I go through something about like this: 
“There is an influential element in the United 


States that does not hold that conception of honor. 


Our boys still put chips on their shoulders and fight 
when they are knocked off. Many of our grown-ups 
think that because a few adventurous Americans are 


killed in Mexico, while seeking wealth or excite- 


ment, the government ought to kill large numbers 
of its own youth and of Mexicans. Many believe 
that instead of being as patient and long-suffering 
as possible with Germany, we should not allow any 
American to be killed by her against the rules of war 
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without arranging to have as faany more as possible 


killed. But a few think differently. A few really ” 
believe we meant what we mP when we made the 


peace-treaties, giving us a yeai! to consider all griev- 
ances, and abolishing the traditional view of honor. 


A few are not. ashamed of c@ntrolling pride, using | 
reason, or even going so far 4 to seem almost like . 


Christians.” | 

That speech, however, is so Yard to put over that I 
usually stick to the ammunitiéin argument. 

A while ago there was an ida current in England 
that our view of the war wai; too commercial, but 


that idea has sunk into the béckground, even in the 


commonplace or rubber stamp’ thinking. 


There was a music hall song }n London a few weeks - 


ago, jeering at us for our intérest in selling copper, 
but it was not a success and was quickly taken off. 
Almost everybody has sense @¢nough to know that, 
whatever may have been the motives of our blockade 
protests, patience under the deliberate risking of 
American lives by new Germa’ sea rules must grow 
out of something far different ftom thought of money. 
What that something is may tot be clearly grasped, 
but even the common or gard” on intellect feels it is 
some kind of an ideal, even if e thinks the ideal an 
effeminate one. Of course the ymost advanced think- 


ers, the true believers in ideas; hope most fervently 


that the President may be able: to live up to the con- 
victions he-expressed in time. fof peace. 
men in a great war are few in any country, and how 
they are abhorred! 
governing, fighting class, ané, they -are behaving 
grandly, but how my hat doeg go off to the Briton 
who still dares to think for himgelf against the strong- 
est of all group-emotions! } 
NORMAN Hapcoop 

London. 


Contrasts 


A FEW decks ago our impépssionist editors were 
telling us that Colonel Roosevelt had “come 
- back,” because of his defense!of his public career 
bifore the Syracuse court. It surely was not his fault, 
perhaps only his ill luck, that: ‘the American people 
suddenly should have dhifted their whole attention 
to the White House and the‘silent, self-contained 
man to whom the destinies of? the Nation had been 
entrusted. No stage could hatte been set on which 
the contrast between the two rien could more strik- 
ingly have been displayed. Th ex-President invited 
the comparison which all men have been making, by 
his propensity to condemn everything that the Pres- 
ident has done. The political stmosphere is remark- 
ably clear right now. Politieal- objects stand out 
with a that is sometines startling. 


Name Your Ca ndidate 


HE Outlook i is of the opinig 1 that President Wil- 
son “can be beateg only by a man who has 
equally high ideals and who can convince the coun- 
try that he will more effectively translate ideals into 
needs.” Once in a North Carolina political conven- 
tion, the preacher who opened the proceedings with 
prayer was describing to the Lord the kind of candi- 
date he hoped would be nominated, when an old 
mountaineer from a back seat yelled out, “Name 
your candidstet! 


But those | 


I have buen seeing mostly the 


Fortunate | 
c IS a fortunate thing, for the Nation and for the 


world, that from the first day of his administra- 
tion, President Wilson has so ordered his work as 


always to have time to give to important problems. . \ 


When Congress adjourned he set aside two weeks for 
a thorough study of our relations with the warring 


would be: ready to act, promptly but not suddenly. 


The Lusitania was sunk on Friday. The President 


adhered to his schoolmaster habit of spending Sat- 
urday in holiday, quietly going over problems that 
demanded his attention. Neither did he deviate 
from his custom of spending Sunday in worship and 


‘meditation. On Monday morning he was ready with 
.& plan of action which was to meet with the whole | 


‘hearted approval of the Cabinet and the enthusiastic 


, endorsement of the country. 


The President’s character and personality. have 
broken through the flimsy and falsely constructed 
screen of artificial public opinion which his detractors 
have been attempting to rear between him and the 
rest of us. 
leadership which voices its highest ideals, in a Presi- 
dent whose powers of body, mind and spirit rise with 
his responsibilities. 


Cabinet Making 
r[HERE a are two outstanding conclusions to be 


drawn from the reconstruction of the British — 


Cabinet. The first is that even the British nation 
wakes up when it has over-slept; and the second is 
that the idol of Party Government totters. 


caused the Liberals to fight against the passing of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; and the Conserva- 


The Nation is content and confident. in a © 


The old | 
| rule that “it is the duty of the Opposition to oppose” 


tives contested the Old Age Pension Act with equally | 
ignorant ferocity. The closing up of the ranks is in 


obedience to the nation’s reitération of Cromwell’s 
disgusted sneer “a plague upon both your houses;” 


the result should be an efficient prosecution of the — | 


war to a speedier end, by using the best brains of 
both parties. 
crisis is incorrect; 


} nations of Europe, so that, should a crisis come, he | 


To describe the reconstruction as a 
it was the continuance of a bad © 


system in the face of a world war, that was really | 


critical. The British nation had to be taught how to 
surmount the crisis by the example of France last 
September. The change is belated, but it was in- 
evitable; and the persons who were apparently 
responsible were the mere symptoms of the disease; 
the quarrel between Churchill and Lord Fisher’ was 


only the reading of the patient’s chart. It is true | 


that. in announcing the reconstruction Mr. Asquith 
made the reservation that the new Cabinet was to 
be a Cabinet for war purposes only, and that no 
sacrifice of political principle was involved. But it 
is equally important to remember that if the result 


is efficiency in war the British public may insist on a 


continuance of that efficiency in times of peace as a 


means towards the setting right of the country’s 
home affairs which will be largely dependent upon 


the war. 


Considering that there is but one real question | 


dividing the two great parties—that of Protection or 
Free Trade, the legacy of the grandparents—it is 
more than probable that the en oe public will get 
its way. 


| 

| 
| 

| 
| | 

|| | 
] 

| 
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| A Service 


| ¢ Yoon country is indebted to the officials of the 


Riggs Bank. Through the medium of the courts 
they have demonstrated with singular clearness the 
devotion to public duty of Secretary McAdoo and 
Controller Williams. At the same time they have 
made extremely difficult a continuance of a vicious 
and persistent campaign of misrepresentation and 
abuse. The service is not inconsiderable. 

The American Ambassadors . 
[THE service rendered by the American Ambassa- 
dors in every belligerent nation of Europe make 
a record of which America should be proud and 
Europe grateful. All were engaged, first, in the 
task of getting Americans out of Europe. In this 


Herrick was especially conspicuous. But his suc- ’ 


cessor, Sharp, has proved to be the good executive 
that Herrick was, and has also won the confidence 


of the French Government. He represents German > 


and Austrian interests in France, as Page does in 
Great Britain. Page’s great work has been in looking 


after the commercial interests of his countryroen. In 


Belgium and Holland, Whitlock and Van Dyke have 
been chiefly concerned with the matter of Belgian 
relief. In Berlin, Gerard has represented British in- 
terests and has: been especially useful in the inspec- 
tion of prison camps. In Petrograd, Marye has 
looked after German and Austrian interests and so 
has Guthrie in Japan. Subjects.of nations at war 
have been safely conducted out of the enemy coun- 
try and a thousand personal kindnesses have been 
rendered in the name of a common humanity. The 
complete story may not reery be told until the 
war is over. 


| peRnaps the Ambassador to Turkey has had the 


most difficult task of all. The appointment of 
Ambassador Morgenthau was duly criticized as a 
“purely political” appointment. Yet it was an exact 
parallel to that of Oscar Straus to the same post, 
both being Jewish gentlemen of large affairs. Turkey 
did not enter the war until November, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the Turkish Ambassador 
left America were a trifle embarrassing. Yet Am- 
bassador Morgenthau’s influence with the Sublime 
Porte has been such that every request. has been 
acceded to in generous fashion. ‘The danger to the 
citizens of belligerent nations was never from the 
Government but from the possible loss of control by 
the Government over its more turbulent citizens. 
Turkey has not only respected American interests, 
but there has been no rebuff to any American repre- 


sentation on behalf of the subjects of Great Britain | 


and France. On November 2, our Ambassador ar- 
ranged with the Minister of the Interior, through the 
Minister of War, to have the British and French 


Ambassadors, with the entire personnel of the em-— 


bassies, carried out of the country on a special train. 
Next he succeeded in securing a definite agreement 
from the Turkish Government that all British and 
French subjects could remain unmolested. or could 
leave in safety, nearly all accepting the latter alter- 
native. Later Belgian and Swiss interests were taken 
over as were also Greek interests in certain 


cities. All have been safe in Morgenthau’s hands. 

American interests have not suffered at all. Not 
an American life has been reported lost. French and 
English teachers at American Colleges, like Roberts 
College, and the one at Beirut, have been undis- 


turbed. A Y. M. C. A. building in Constantinople - 
is progressing toward completion while. the fleet of — 


the Allies thunders at the Dardanelles. The Ameri- 
can business man, successful in dealing with his own 
people has proved himself a wise administrator and 
an accomplished diplomatist. 


Responsibility 


pare is pothing that calls for so much thought 
and care as the business of reform. The law can 
be made into a very cruel thing when operated. by 
unskilled hands and eyes less than far-seeing. 

No one can possibly quarrel with the Harrison 


anti-narcotic act. Unrestricted traffic in habit-form-. 
ing drugs, whether by physicians or pharmacists, has’ 


long been an. evil out of which flowed an endless 
stream of misery. Yet to shut down the traffic in a 
day, with never a thought of the wretched thousands 
whose very lives and sanity are dependent upon some 


sort of drug, is cruelty distilled. The daily press is 


filled with accounts of men and women arrested for 
forging prescriptions, picked up as suicides or else 
sent to hospitals, and not a community of any size 
but has its crazed unfortunates. 

- Some treatment should be provided for this un- 
happy class, either by the municipality itself or by 
the state. Let the Harrison law be enforced in- 


exorably, of course, but let the enforcement be | 


accompanied by some measure of humane relief for 
the army of drug victims for whom sudden cessation 
means death or madness. 

Tennessee, notably, has its respon- 


| sibility, and by a system that permits treatment, is 


reclaiming its pathetic army of the almost. lost. 


Gold 


| eseneseoueds it was the footlight favorites and the 
pampered players of baseball who when cornered 
reluctantly admitted ‘that their work brought them 
countless dollars a week. Now it is the movie per- 
former who rivals one King-Midas of old. Without 
any idea of implying that the many beautiful leading 
ladies of the movies are not paid thousands of dollars 


a week, and worth more—everyone of them; without. 


attempting to deny that the leading men are as rich 


as they are noble, we wish to cite one fact. John . 


Bunny, one of the most popular of players in the 
movies, and a much advertised personality, left an 
estate of | 


a 
Whitman and Music 


TT SEEMS to be true that Walt Whitman is a 
general favorite among musiéians, more especially 


in England. Perhaps the reason is that what Whit- 
man seems to need to complete him is just what can 


be furnished by the musician. He has the size, the 
spirit, the vague drama, everything except the defined 


harmony. Some of the best music in recent years has - 
been written to go with Whitman. A difficulty in 


writing music for some poets is that their verse is too 
musical already to gain from accompaniment. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 

| 
| 
| 
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~ When Will the War End? 


“By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


OING what one plans to do is not simple in such a 
D war. While crossing the ocean, I decided to post- 

pone a contemplated week in Ireland, in order to 
get into Belgium quickly via Holland, before the pos- 
sible general advance might make moving about in 
Belgium more difficult. I reached London only to find 
all passenger travel to Holland for the moment im- 
possibleg More lasting reasons, not to be stated, also 
turned up to make it seem best:to attempt a different 
order of countries, going from London to France, thence 
tu Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium. How far that 
program may be changed by fate, who knows? 


I am glad I was in Europe when the War broke out;~ 


and glad I have been back in the States most of the 
time since. The thing is so incredibly large and sub- 
versive of established thought, that to look at it first 


England at the failure of the authorities to be frank 
about defeats and victories. The Englishman thinks 
he needs no consoling dreams. He believes that he 
rises under adversity. Plenty of men of action are 
actually hoping for an invasion of manageable propor- 
tions on the East Coast, or a big Zeppelin raid on Lon- 
don. It is not to encourage enlistment, which is suffici- 
ent, but to bring out, for all kinds of purposes, the full 
endurance of the British character. Sacrifices of every 
kind need to be prepared for, not only of life, but of 
money and habit. I heard the speech in which Mr. 
Lloyd-George told the House about the money cost that 
England will have to meet if the war last six months 
lenger, and the far heavier cost she must meet if it lasts 
a year longer, not only for her own expenses, but for 
those of her Allies. The parts to which, the House of 

Commons gave the most en- 


WHAT WILL 
YOUR ANSWER BE 


When your boy 
asks you— 


“FATHER.WHAT 

DID YOU DO 

TO HELP WHEN 

BRITAIN FOUGHT 

FOR FREEDOM 
IN 1915?" 


ENLIST NOW 


_thusiastic cheers those 
in which George put most 
emphasis on the need of. pre- 
paring for these unheard-of | 
sacrifices, and the only criti- 
cism heard of his speech was 
that it was not drastic enough. 
Whatever may be true of the 
populace, the ruling English- 
man objects to optimism. He 
objects to intense expression 
in any direction. I have met 
man after man, and woman 
after woman, who have lost 
those dearest to them, and no 
one could tell from their man- 
ner that they had teen 
through anythiag. Their man- 
ners when their sons are dead 
are the same as at any other 
time. As they object to dem- 


‘One of many posters put up in Boland and throughout the Colonies 


from one angle, and then from another: very different 
angle, is the nearest one can come to understanding it. 
One thing is certain. A person whose bysiness it is to 
formulate ideas about political, econémic, spiritual 
movements, will for many, many years be compelled to 


re-examine himself and his creed, in viey of what hu- | 


manity is doing with itself in 1915. 4 


- I write the first article on the probakle duration of 


the war because the subject is so important, and. be- 
cause some of the people I know ought *to be amongst 


the best guessers extant. My own hope that it may end. 


next autumn, persists in about the same strength as 
when I sailed, but the reasons have beccme more defi- 
nite, and the discouraesients also. 

In the first place almost nobody hele (naturally) 
thinks Germany has any chance of actual victory. Al- 
most nobody. Some of the military element, however, 
think she does have just a chance. For instance, some 
of them are convinced that the German fleet sooner or 
later, will take the risk of a decisive battle. They think 
that, although the probabilities will be much against ‘a 
German victory, it may possibly happen, since theirs 
will be the choice of time and weather, and submarine 
activities will accompany a big battle, as well as other 
complex circumstances that must have unforseeable 
bearings. If the situation on land becomes so bad that 
her people are restive, this possibility at sea will be 
taken. 

As to the, land fighting, there is wide displeasure in 


532 


probable duration of the war. It likes to dwell on Ger- 


_perhaps two million men, volunteers like Kitchener’s 


onstration about death, so do 
they object to being consoled 
by underrating the Germans. - They think it is a bad 
joke to hear of the loss of a trench or a village only when 
it is regained. Many of them share Lord Kitchener’s 
aversion to drawing broad conclusions from the taking 
and retaking of a potato patch. 

That. dogged kind of mind perhaps exaggerates the 


many’s reserves of men still uncalled; of the army of 


Army, that she was building up during the winter, but. 
not talking about, as Kitchener’s Army has been talked 
about; of her long-sighted substitute of steel bullets for 
copper; and of her preparation of a substitute for petrol. 

There is even a strong opinion of some of those who 
are much in the military atmosphere that during the 
winter Germany made her lines in France and Flanders 
very thin, and held them with old men, in order to rest 
the best troops and bring them back for the more sig- 
nificant fighting of the spring and summer—the same 
men who had made:the dash toward Paris i in the begin- 
ning. 

It is only fair to add that others, high in military 
circles, say just the opposite, insisting that Germany did 
not dare to weaken her lines in the winter, and that the 
spring reinforcements are the new men. It is a fact 
that the war is so terrific, so spread out, and so secret, 
that people in extremely high and responsible positions, . 
both military and civil, know almost nothing. What is | 
obupedy true, however, is 5 that the military put Ger- 


| 


| 
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many’s resisting power far higher than the politicians 
and the economists do. The military men think she 
can fight indefinitely, doing on a big scale what Serbia 
has in three successive wars been doing on a smaller 
‘one. The political leaders, on the other hand, have 
much more confidence in the power of blockade to cause 
distress and dissatisfaction, and they, and the students 
of political economy and finance, are the. ones who be- 
lieve the war will end in the autumn. If the Allies can 


- win enough victories to bring to the population of Ger- 


many the end of any dream of ultimate triumph, then 
according to this economic view the pinch will begin to 
count. Then will German merchants and German rulers 
look ahead to the long future of national: poverty, fol- 
lowing the terrific expenditures and the inflation by 
which the expenses are now met. When the war began 
the plan was, by taking France at once, to use an in- 
demnity to pay the cost. With the collapse of that idea, 
and ‘the rapidly dying prospects of any indemnity from 
| anybody, and the wholly unexpected prolongation of the 
war, German thinkers see bankruptcy staring them in 
the face. They do not look with satisfaction on repu- 


diating their debts by some such method as funding cou- — 
pons, or scaling down the indebtedness. They do not look — 


with satisfaction upon being reduced in their financial 
standing, not, to be sure, as Brazil has been, or Greece, 
but to a degtke that would be very galling to a proud 
nation. Austria is practically Pete ct. already. Rus- 
sia is not unlikely to repudiate after the war, nor is 
France. If there is one thing on which the British Gov- 
ernment is determined, it is that there shall be no in- 
flation in England—nothing to weaken the financial 
soundness of the Empire after the war. Lloyd-George 
has gained more since the war began than any other 
statesman, but he has been criticized for not taking 4 


quarter of everybody’s income at once, above say $500. 


- (500 dollars) a year, just as he and the rest of the 
Cabinet were criticized for being too considerate of the 
liquor interests. There is very fair reason. to believe 
that Germany will take these ultimate economic truths 
into account by the time the summer is ended. 


URPLE dreams are mostly over on both sides. The 
French are sibly more optimistic, but the British 
no longer talk about the Russians in Berlin, or the Ger- 
mans driven to the other side of the Rhine. They talk 
very little of crushing Germany; they expect to wear 


her out, but at a dreadful cost. Germany, on the other - 


airship and submarine dramas, and with exaggerations 
of land victories, is even ‘now, at least among the lead- 
ers, beginning to realize how small the chance is of doing 
anything like the early imaginings, when France was to 
be crushed at once, Russian power broken, and England 
invaded. Doubts are creeping in alreqdy, and their in- 
crease must be rapid. 

This deadlock existing, and likely to counielil with 
nothing to look. forward to in a military sense, except 
thesslow strangling or pounding to death of .a gallant 
people, what are the chances of a settlement before the 
strangulation and pounding are complete, and national 
bankruptcy and prostration of business are inflicted 


hand, while the crine df still kept stimulated with 


-upon a generation? I think the chances are consider- 


able, and along clearly defined lines. You will remem- 
ber that many months ago, the President of the United 
States said that one thing he hoped for, as a result of 
this struggle, was the end of the system of private man- 
ufacture of guns and ammunition. Wherein lies the im- 
portance of that limitation? Not primarily in the 
influence of armament firms on government, however 
strong that influence may be. The important point is 
that if guns and ammunition were manufactured by 
governments only, a way would be in sight for insuring. 
peace. Negotiations for determining the size of fleets 
and armies have always failed, and the task is probably 
too complicated to succeed. England’s proposal some 
years ago, of a truce in shipbuilding, was, to be sure, 
declined by (Germany, but her mood may well be differ- 
ent after the summer’s fighting. She may be willing to 
agree, not only to the nationalization of war supplies, 
but also to ten or twenty years of complete cessation of 
the manufacture of such supplies. That would be an 


“easy agreement to keep track of, and it would go far 


toward obtaining Britain’s principal object. Of course 
it would be feasible, only if it were agreed to by Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Japan and the 
United States. 


[fF GERMANY did agree to this device for insuring 

peace, what would she ask in return? What Germany 
most’ wants now is some increase of safety for her at 
sea. As far as conditions in time of peace are con- 
cerned, such as neutralizing narrows, and such as Cus- 
toms treaties, they would have to be matters of nego- 
tiation and concession. The big things she would like 
to have, in exchange for ceasing to lead militarism on 
land, would | be a treaty, signed by all great nations, 
carrying a very long distance the rights of ‘belligerents, 
as well as neutrals, to trade in time of war. 

By these two steps, England and Germany would both 
gain. The whole world would gain. The chance of our 
having peace next autumn depends on both these coun- 
tries making up their minds that crushing anybody is 
probably impossible, and certainly valueless. If Eng- 
land could crush Germany, she would then start in to 
live in dread of Russia. If Germany could crush France, 
defeat Russia, and invade England, she would only re- 
peat on a vast scale the mistakes she made when she 
disregarded |Bismarek’s advice, after the war with 
France. 

Russia will no doubt have Constantinople. The rest 
of the southeast situation depends on military develop- 
ments, and must probably be worked out separately 
from the main points, as must Alsace-Lorraine. These 
details should be looked upon as separate negotiations, 
not affecting the main issue. The main thing is to find 
very simple principles on which land and sea can be 
made safer and less expensive places to live and do 
business. If such devices are not very simple, they can 
neither be agreed upon nor operated. I think they may 
come along the lines indicated in this article, and I have 
some hope they may come next fall. I believe that 
both England and Germany would even accept them 
today if they knew just how to do it. 
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The War and America 
VI~Above All Nations Is Humanity 


HE Great War of Europe has its 


immediate origin in rival military 
efficiency. The nation having most 
of this is the one directly responsible for 
the final outbreak. It has had a body of 
commissioned officers said to be 30,000 


.in all, nearly all drawn from the privi- 


leged classes, men who. have never de- 
meaned themselves by any useful 
work and whose hands have never 

borne a stain save that of blood. 
These men have been trained to’ 
war. They know no other 
pursuit and have no other in- 
terest. have behind 
them a conscript army, com- 
posed of every young man in 
the nation. They possess, in 
wealth undreamed of, de- 
structive agencies, Zeppelins, 
submarines, mines in land and 
mines in sea, machine guns, 
giant artillery, destructive 
dynamite and suffocating 
gases, and none of these weapons 
have ever before been tried in 
the actual work of killing men. 
They have spent wearisome days 
in the child’s game of Kriegsspiel, 
moving legions of colored pins back 
and forth over the mountains of Eu- 
rope. They have used up tedious years 
as prisoners of war,:sailing round and 
round in iron tubs from Heligoland 
to the Kameruns, with a day or two at 
Yap on the way. It is human nature 
that these should all stand for war. It 
is natural that in their mess-rooms they 


should toast the day, Der Tag, when all 


this endless farce of power should end in 
a world-duel. And Britain as the big- 
gest and worthiest of rivals was always 
the goal of their defiance. | 

A nation in arms is a nation perverted. 
The conscript soldier has no wish to 
fight, except as his impulses may be 


stirred by fear or hate, and one function © 


of barrack life is to promote these im- 
pulses. A German once told me of his 
experience in his conscript days. He 
crossed the line into France and saw 
there the French conscripts going off to 
their maneuvers and one of them reached 
out of the door of his cattle car, .put 


his two hands on his mother’s shoulders ) 


and kissed her. 

This to the German was a paralyzing 
revelation. To him, the Frenchmen 
were always “the enemy,” heartless 
fiends whose sole aim was destruction 


'and desolation, and here was one who 


loved his mother just as a German 
might. And all these fiends of French- 


‘men were after all just a band of whole- 


some young fellows, who might have 
come out of Rheinland or Bavaria, just 
as well as from France. 

But to spend two, three, or five of his 
best years in the army would seem a 
wretched waste of time were it not that 
the enemy must be watched and fought. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


an thie it is that every army must 
conjure up an enemy. And thus it is, 
that whenever, as in Germany, the army 
outweighs the civil authority, we have 
the elements of war. And when the war 


is brought on depends on the activity of | 


rival militarismms bent on the same thing, 


and also on the restraining force of in- 
dustry, commerce and finance. 


To all 
of these, in so far as they are honest, 
war brings ruin. Six times in the last 
seven years, these sobering influences 
have prevented a European war. It is a 
gambling estimate that the chance for 
the success of the group of “saber-rat- 
tlers” have never risen. above one in six- 
teen, and before their use of the murder 
of the Archduke, which gave chance for 
an ultimatum, it seldom rose above one 
in a hundred. The game of war was one 
in which the peace element held nearly 


all the cards but in which the loss of a 


single trick was fatal. 

But behind the warmakers and their 
backers, the war traders, powerful and 
sinister, lay other elements without which 
these twin groups of “makers of mad- 


ness” could hardly have been potent in. 


modern civilized Europe. 

‘In the last century a most profitable 
line of business was opened up under 
the name of exploitation. Backward and 
barbarous countries, especially in the 
tropics, have a wealth, unappreciated by 
its owners, in gold, silver, precious stones, 
spices, rubber, o'l, and a host .of other 
ebjects which civilized Europe is eager 
to buy. 


In these regions labor is cheap and 


can be made cheaper by the judicious 
use of force. That “red rubber,” for ex- 
ample, should be colored by blood does 
not injure it for automobile tires., Then 
in connection with tropical industries, 
banking and transportation roll up large 


of hatred, fear and “patriotism” 


profits, and at the same time conferring 
benefits to the people concerned. . Ex- 
ploitation is Wrong only as it is accom- 
panied by injustice, violence, and the 
backing of home diplomacy. 

For the nations have adopted the rule 
that an exploiter should carry his na- 
tion’s flag, and has thus a call on his 
‘nation’s assistance in whatever he is 

trying to do. As a result of this, 

(all , diplomacy being secret and 
ie everything secret mostly corru’ t 
the ehancelleries of Europe 
have been often degraded 
to be protective agencies of 
adventurers in foreign lands. 
They have been largely only 
the firm names under which 
exploiters “—_ on their busi- 
ness. 

The expression “sphere of 
influence” covers .a multitude 
of sins. The conflicts of these 
controlling those_ spheres. 
with‘ the natives on one hand 
and with’ rival promoters on the 
other have made a large part of the 
last century’s history.. For diplomacy 
is a weak affair unless force of arms 
is behind it. To bé effective, it must 
wear brass knuckles. Soldiers to 
fight and warships to demonstrate are 
a part of its regular operations, Then 
again great’ prizes are sometimes of- 
fered in diplomacy. Constantinople 
is one of these, the valley of the 
Euphrates another, and vast treasures 
are hidden in India and China. It is not 
strange that rival diplomacies demand 
larger and larger armies, moré and more 
powerful navies and that all resources 
have 
been exerted to secure these accessories 
of power. Thus arose the “armed peace” 
otherwise called the “dry war”’ which 
has raged since 1908, the “war of steel 
and gold” which has its inception much 
farther back and “the race for the 
abyss” (la ‘course vers l’abime as French 
economists have called it) which has 
reached its culmination in the havoc of 
today. The nations of Europe in their 
rivalries of war loans and armament 
have been like express trains on par- 
allel tracks which converge further on. 
There was no hope for peace unless one 
or another could slacken the speed. But 
the pace grew swifter every day. In the 
cars the passengers shouted to the 
engineers to slow down. Pacifists, ship-. 
owners, workmen, -socialists, all agreed 
in this, that the speed was terribly dan- 
gerous. But there was no bell-rope—or 
dropping the metaphor, we may adopt 
the words of Price Collier “If the Ka’ser 
wants war, he has only’to press the but- . 
ton and we will get it, and the people 
of Germany have no more to say about 
it than you or I.” 

Then Europe itself was built among 
discomforts, burdens of geography ag- 
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grav Sted by unfriendly legislation and 
by the traditional policy of thwarting 
one’s neighbors. There are too many 
kings in Europe for the good of the 
population and these have often at- 


tempted by protective and other tariffs ~ 


to force their neighbors to pay their 
debts. These burdens on commerce 
amount to an immense vexation, and 


especially so, when large regions as_ 


southern Russia, Austria, Roumania, and 
Servia are wholly or partly debarred 
from the sea. Worse than this, the open 
sea which ought to belong to unhamp- 
'. ered commerce of all the world becomes 
the> private preserve ‘in time of war. 
Again the great channels of entrance to 
the East, the Dardanelles, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Straits of Dover, and the 
Straits of Denmark are fortified and 
held as though they were private 
canals ‘instead of open “gates of Her- 
cules,” for the ships of a planet to pass 
through. 


BUT none of these matters standing 

alone need ever lead to war. °The 
weight of « ch grievance lies in the army 
behind it; the danger of each jealousy in 
its support by a great navy. Whenever 
either of these is called into play its 
twin historic accessories, lies and hate, 
surround it like an atmosphere. 

In this enumeration I have purposely 
left out two elements, the pressure for 
expansion and the antipathy of race. I 
believe both are wholly artificial. They 
are products of the “higher policies,” 
creations of falsehood and hate. . The 
demand for expansion reduces itself to 
excluding competitors from an over-ex- 
ploited sphere. The desire for over- 
seas colonies rests on the hope for con- 
script armies in addition to the waning 
supply of “cannon-food” at home. But 
over-seas colonies held by force have 
never paid their cost, and the nation is 
strongest, other things being equal, which 
is responsible for fewest of them. There 
is nothing worth having that can be held 
by force. The only power an empire can 
retain is what “it -gives away.” “You can 
do anything with bayonets” said Cavour, 
“except to.sit on them.” 

As for self-governing colonies, all that 
are practicable are filled with English- 
speakin people. These are not likely to 
be repl: ced by any other. The Mother- 
country has no hold ori these except the 
bonds of filial friendship. A tie that 


has no force behind it, cannot be lightly © 


severed. But from this verv fact, such 
colonies cannot be sources of profit nor 
spheres of exploitation. That other na- 
tions may yearn for the like may be 
true, but there is no way to get. them 
now. And no other race has yet learned 
in full the British lesson of civic free- 
:dom through compromise and coopera- 
tion. 

The Great War comes some time to 
an end, and there will be a final settle- 
ment. In this, we of America, must have 
aelarge part. Not in the treaty of 
peace, perhaps, for treaties after con- 
flict, with its reactions, equivocations 
and compromises, seldom settle any- 
thing. The end of the war is only the 
beginning of settlement, a process that 
may endure for half a century. It is 
not a matter of “crushing out” anything 
or anybody. Miuilitarism cannot exter- 


minate militarism. A victory won by 
“crushing out” or by starvation counts 


_bound to respect. 


for little in the final adjustment. There 
has been enough of destruction already 
and far more than-enough to teach any 
lesson war can offer. 

What do we of America want? Only 


“what is best for the world. We would 
have no interests personal or national to 


serve, save to bring friendship and trust 
in place of suspicion and hatred. We 
want the people of Europe to take a 
broader hold on the policies of their 
nation. We want a real patriotism, 
“planetary patriotism” as a Swedish 
friend puts it, a patriotism not content 
with supporting the General Staff 
through its vicissitudes of right and 
wrong, but one that shall look forward 
to the common welfare of the men and 
women of the continent. 

For, whether we know it or not, the 
civilized ‘men of all nations, and there 
are such men in all, even the most back- 
ward, have .a common interest and a 
common fate. All strife among them is 
civil war. All union among them doubles 
the strength of each. The federation of 


.Europe is not more Utopian than its 


dissolutions in -the abyss of war. It is 
no harder to bring about the one than 
the other. The chances are more than 
one in a hundred or one in twenty in 
favor of the “United States of Europe” 
as a final result. Begin with’a common 
postal union, a common custom union, 
free channels of commerce and an inter- 
changeable citizenship, and all else will 
follow. If there were 100,000 men bent 
on bringing this about, as many as there 
were who labored for the “Great War,” 
there could be no doubt of final suc- 
cess. 

The line of effort is plain. We must 
remove the incentives to war. We must 
put exploitation under the rule of law. 
We must abolish secrecy in international 
relations, and limit the.use of diplomacy 
in foreign enterprise to matters of open 
operation and unquestioned legality. We 
must withhold from competing adven- 
turers, the support of armed force. We 
must do our best towards the abatement 
of tariffs, which hamper trade. We must 
favor open ports for the use of land- 
locked nationalities. We must neutralize 
the channels of trade, the artificial canals 
as well-as natural straits. Above‘all, we 
must stand for the rights of neutrals, 
for the perpetual neutrality of Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Luxem- 
burg, and, if possible, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Constantinople as well. We must 


broaden the rights of neutral nations in 
time of war. 


The open sea belongs to 
the law-abiding. We must recognize that 
belligerents, insane as well as lawless, 
can have no rights that neutrals are 
If warships must 
exist, they should ply their trade within 


cannon shot of the coast, and the com- 
‘merce of the world should be free from 


their piratical attacks. 


FPOR if war has any dignity or honor 

at all (and we cannot concede that it 
has) it must confine itself to its own af- 
fairs. In war, armies should fight arm- 
ies, warships fight warships, and neutrals 
and non-combatants should be let alone. 
Killing and starving those who cannot. 
strike back, is not honorable war. It 
deserves a more contemptible name; let 
us call it rapine, Rapine is easier than 
war, and cheaper, and on the whole 
causes greater distress. It is a French 


_Europe. Europe is our motherland, we 


| 


proverb used by Anatole France, that 
“War without rapine is like tripe with- 
out mustard; - insipid for a man of 
spirit.” 

It is the of the war 
that it turns so largely against neutrals 
and non-combatants. The occupation of] ie 
Belgium, the attack on Servia, the Zep-] i 
pelin raids, the mines in the fair-ways of] iim 
commerce, the sinking of merchant ships, |} 
the bombardment: of unfortified towns,] 
the attempt to coerce a nation by starv-] Bi 
ing its people, wha all of the spirit and} B& 
most of the letter of international law/ Pie: 
If civilized nations cannot be made law-| }ae 
abiding, the whole system of dividing 
men into nations must be discarded. Even 
now, the nation as well as the Empire is 
on trial. The philosophy that teaches} 3m 
that nations have no moral duties be-| i 
cause, being each sovereign, there can be| im 
no power above them to enforce obedi-| 7 
ence, is the philosophy of Anarchy. it] 
is the philosophy of war and war is law- 
lessness. There is a higher power, as the 
nations are finding out—the Power of 
Public Opinion—the Power of the Hu- 
man Conscience. For the time, this 
power rests with us of the United States, 
It is a tremendous force, the greatest 
force in the cosmopolitan world, If we] 
are loyal to it, we may speak and the} — 
world will obey; if we are not faithful, 
we wield a club of air. 


THE next fifty years will offer to our a 
people an opportunity we have never 
dreamed of to work for the welfare. of 


are her children. We are an overflow 
meeting of her people gathered under 
conditions more favorable than we ever 
had at home. We have escaped from the 
worst of her tyrannies. We have left 
behind old traditions. We know no 
hereditary aristocracy, no state church, 
no hoary privilege entrenched in law, 
no race hatred embittered by falsehood 
and greed, no crushing debt in money 
nor in race-impoverishment. 

We have our troubles and our prpb- 
lems. What human beings have not? 
We are human and as men and as a 
nation we make mistakes. But we are 
free, and in freedom we can oon 
every blunder we make. 

Moreover, our welfare and that of old 
Europe are bound up together. We 
have: nothing to gain through her fail- 
ures, nothing to fear from her successes 
We ask for no conquests, save those oi 
democracy. We wish to enforcé nothing ‘ 
in Europe save the lessons of our ow1 
experiments. And the essence of it al 
is that in Union lies strength, that a 
federation loyal to itself is far greater 
than the sum of all its parts, and that a 
nation can have no welfare that is not 
based on the welfare of the men and 
women of which the nation is composed 
Even a great nation cannot live for it- 


self alone. The currents of life flov A 
through it and around it. And the high. hi 
est type of patriotism, the patriotisn the 
which endures, is that embodied in th: of |] 
motto of the Corda Fratres, the Unior biting 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs of the Univer ™@ 
sities of the world: “Above all nations | 
is humanity.” | by 
The real result of ivilisation is not will 
the nation but the man, and the welfare wit] 
of the whole rests on and demands the} Cit 
welfare of all the units of which human-} dee 
ity is composed. | ri 
the: 
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O ONE, I think, can leave the Pan- 
ama-Pacific, Exposition without a 
distinct development of the color 

sense. Whether the hasty visitor from 

the East be engrossed in architecture, 
painting or sculpture, he cannot fail— 
or perhaps I should say she cannot fail 

—to appreciate either consciously or sub- 

consciously the effect that has been ob- 

tained by the judicious admixture of 

pinks, peachblows, and Greek Verde. 
The real triumph 

of this peculiar city 

on the Pacific, I 

think, has been the 

conquering, of ‘Time 

—the artistry that 

has prisoned the 


of old 
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ages in nothing more 
permanent than 
staff, shingles and 
glue. It is a city 
that has been weath- 
ered by hand and set 
in a park of greenery 
that in itself is a 
triumph. The prog- 
ress of this great 
country of ours—a 
thing usually written 
in terms of steel— 
has here been sheath- 
ed in buildings glor- 
ious and golden. 

A wanderer among 
the mellow temples 
of Egypt, the Greek 
wonders of Paestum, 
in Southern Italy, 


or wherever else art has. "profited 


by the gentle hand of the centuries, 


will be more than satisfied, I think, 


with the lights and shades of the “Jewel 
City” on the Pacific Coast. Odd, in- 
deed, that the San Franciscans should 


‘ emphasize their Tower of Jewels when 


there is so much more appeal in 


HERBERT 


REED 


Western facade of the Palace of Education 


the less flamboyant sections of the Fair. 
Perhaps a certain amount of native pride 


_1s behind the emphasis on the structure, 
_giddily gorgeous, that first claims the 
attention of the stranger within the gates. 


ut those of ‘us who have come to linger 


-a@ fortnight or so, are prone to seek the 


nooks and angles where mere splendor 
may be dodged, and where there is a 
chance for appreciation of things rather 
more tenderly done, and stationed here 


and there in quiet courts or _orderly~ 


shrubbery. Little Pan, blowing his pipes 
right lustily, emerges from a green gloom 
that all but surrounds a pillared build- 
ing devoted to painting and statuary 
with which most of us are fairly fa- 
miliar. 

So much has been written on the 
repression that has characterized the 


of the Zone belt. 
down to the vernacular, what chance has 
_a barker with a man snuggling a quarter 
forty feet away? The Zone shows run 
the gamut from. sheer nonsense to top- 


Panama-Pacific Exposition, so much 
about a color scheme that perhaps might 


better be dubbed a plan rather than a 


scheme, that it is no longer fit material 
for the fairly permanent word. De- 
tails, figures, statistics, thrust out at 
every hand, yet I doubt.if the visitor 
will take as much stock of them as of 
the “eyefull” that has been set here for 
his delectation. 
_ There are, of course, the State and 
National buildings, the exhibits of the 
warring nations, to 
furnish solidly for a 
world show that has 
been designed pri- 
marily for the eye 
and ear. Thus there 
is room both for the 
serious-minded _per- 
son who can con- 
dense years of travel- 
- ing into a visit to a 
Fair city whose prin- 
cipal reason for be- 
ing is its power as an 
impersonal collector; 
and for the person 
who looks upon life 
as a holiday. 


For these latter 
there is provided the 
Zone, corresponding 


to the Midway at 
the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. The Zone, be 
it reluctantly — said, 


7 has not done any too’ 
Column of Progress from northern approach to Court of the Universe 


well. The reason is 
not readily to be 


di overed, although I am inclined to 
_ agree -with a local observer that the 


principal trouble has been the broadness 
Well, to get it right 
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heavy “educational stuff.” Panama 
Canal (in little, although spread over 
five acres or so) has drawn its share of 
the crowds, and the Tehuantepec Village 
has also been a favorite because of the 
good music and a certain dignity that 
seems to have appealed to the wayfarer 
“down the line.” The Mexican is seen 
at his best, here, I think. | 

Is it worth a visit? I think so. Per- 


Palace of Horticulture at night. Collonades of the Palace of Fine Arts 


haps the bowing and the scraping of the 
officials gets no further than the busy 
newspaper men who are commissioned 
to “cover” the Exposition. Perhaps the 
daily—or almost daily—farce of the pre- 
sentation of bronze plaques, and the elec- 
tion of some prince of baubledom for 24 
hours, is more noticeable to the pro- 
fessional than to the amateur visitor. 
Perhaps the aviation performances of 


Art Smith, who is out-Beacheying 
Beachey almost daily and nightly makes 
a rather sordid appeal to the mob; but 
in the end, I think, one whirls the turn- 
stile on his way out somewhat wiser and 
broader minded than when he went in. 
Just one word of criticism for hos- 
pitable California. The State flies no 
American flag from its beautiful build- 
ing. Why not? 


Under this title Harper’s WEEKLY will shortly print 


a series of intimate sketches, autobiographical “mM 


character. They are vignettes struck from-the die of 
‘ real life. The manuscript was submitted to us_unth | 
the single stipulation that it be printed anonymously. 
‘The articles have won us by their unmistakable sin- 
cerity. We are confident that they will appeal as 


'. greatly to our readers as they have to us. 
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| Go Tell the Emperor 


By. GWYNETH KING ROE 


ICK with reading unauthentic news, 
Knowing that, false or true, there could be 
nothing worse, 


With futile longing rage and horror chasing like 


phantoms thro’ my brain, 7 
I must have fallen asleep, 
For though I feel what followed bissipabsid clear, 
It must have been a dream. 


I was a messenger, and on the battle-field;. 

Blood everywhere. The sight of it! The smell of it! 

And they who lay there felt blood, tasted blood, 

And when the last gun ceased, we heard blood drip. 

Through the hostile field I erept tall all my senses 
reeled 

At the sight of it, the smell of it, the feel of it. 

And then I came to the victor’s field— 

More blood—more dead—and still more blood. 


I was seeking I knew not whom. Fate was my guide. 


At last I found him, and though I never saw his face: 
before 


I knew this was the man and I must. follow him. 
Four others lifted him—'twas clear his rank was | 


high. 


No use to staunch the blood—that vicious ghastly 


wound 
Would never heal. His eyes emails dnine. 
I was the messenger—ordained to be, and so, 


Since I could hear and see where others saw no sign, 


I understood his voiceless plea: | 

“Go with all haste! Find her I mated me 
word— _ 

I must know before life ends for me. I must!” 


Then, as in a dream, he signed: “My life goes for : 


my Country, | 


But I slew the enemy first . Go. I will wait.” 


And although they were watching for’ his last heart- < | 


beat, 
I knew that he would wait. 


- I know not how I went, nor by what Power I came, 


I only know that there was blood thro’ all the country 
side, 


And moans and desolation, then darkness and her 


door, 
Dark too. She was Hot there, So on I went © 
To a still place where beds in long white rows 
Bore human ‘bodies racked with agony. 


4) for his Country and his father’s pride.” 


Would never see aught but these awful sights? And 
why come here? 
My quest was for his wife, not for the wounded now. 


, Yetl mov ed om, impelled, and there 


‘Where nurses’ hands worked deftly, and doctors’ eyes 
looked grave, 


I saw her in a pool of blood. I heard a new-born } 


baby cry. 
Ané‘theh, because the woman there Was SO Near spent, 
With life just ebbing out, her vision went 
Where others’ did not, and she saw me standing there. 


“Oh go” she cried, “find him—my soldier on ‘the | 


battle-field. 
Tell him I’ve given my life—but he, the boy, 


Again ihto the night I reeled. ‘What was this Thing, 


This awful Thing, that made men give their lives 


To shed the blood of other women’s sons, 

And women shed their blood and give their lives 
That the slayer and the to-be-slain might be! 

Back to his bed I went. How could I tell him 

That her life was gone and that there was a babe— 
A boy, born into this lonely battle-ridden world? 
He saw, before I spoke, and read my message right; 
And while a sob choked out my breath, 

I saw a smile o’er-spread his face. 

“A boy?” he breathed, “a boy! Go tell the Emperor. 


Haste!” 
And his blood ceased toiling through his veins. 


Heard: 


service— 


: Straight to the Emperor’s Camp I went, and bikes he | 


“A soldier dead—dead after service to his ra ies | 


Dozens'slain by his own by his | 


command— 


And now, a son—he dedicates his son to the Em- | 


peror— . 


Did the Emperor hear? Aye surely. But he made | 


no sign. 
Important. matters occupied his mind. 
And suddenly he spoke to an officer standing by: 
“Order ten-thousand more to the front. At once. 
See that they’re wedded first!” 7 


And then—I think I woke. 
For though I feel that all this happened ‘clear, 
It must have been a dream. 
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The Fight for Health 


URELY, even if quietly, the crusade 
for the conservation and protection a 
of the public health goes on.. Cities” 

are passing ordinances demanding that... - 
the contents of patent medicines be-. - 
printed on the label, thus ending the’- 
secrecy that has permitted fraud ‘to 


flourish; more states are copying the 
Sherley ‘amendment to the federal Food 
and Drug Act which forbids false and 
fraudulent representations; 
auguration of the Harrison anti-narcotic 
law presages new and more vigorous 
legislation by Congress; the medical pro- 
fession continues at the work of raisifig 
its ‘standards; 
order manufacture of “drugless healing 
doctors’ have aroused nothing but com- 
mendation; the many letters received 
betoken an intense individual interest 
throughout the country; and best of all, 
there are signs that the daily press is 
commencing to understand that deceney 
can be made to pay. © 

The New York Tribune,, when it 
cleaned its columns of dishonest and 
health-menacing advertisements made 
a seeming sacrifice of thousands, but the 
result has been a measurable increase in 
business, and an immeasurable gain in 
public favor and influence. The Chicago 
Tribune has the same report to make, its 
fight against quacks and quackery having 
proved financially, as well as morally 
profitable. 

The Times of Oskaloosa, Iowa, has 
announced that it will carry no more 
patent medicine advertising. On April 
16, the Times said editorially: 


THE TIMES’ SPRING TONIC 
The Times is going to take a spring 
tonic this year, and clean up and tone 
up its system. ‘Not that the Tzmes is in 
a bad way, for rather it is healthy and 
lusty, but because the editor has come 
to the conclusion that its blood needs 
purifying. 

Advertising is the blood of the paper, 
and the doctor’s. prescription calls for the 
adoption of a new policy by which ail 
advertising for patent medicines shall be 
refused. 

No more contracts for patent medicine 
advertising will be entered into by this 
naper. 

In order to be fair to its patrons the 
Times must put its foot down upon 
fakirs and extortion, and refuse to permit 
its readers to be exploited. 

The Times spring tonic will be a little 
expensive at first, but the Times is con 
fident that it will be repaid for the takin‘ 
by a better feeling and a greater oppor- 
tunity for service to the people of a 
ka county. 


At a recent meeting of the Inlang 
Press Association, J. L. Sturtevant, an 
Illinois editor, reported that in the yeat 
1914 his advertising receipts had ads 


at 
“3 


the in- 


the articles on the mail- — 


10 per ‘cent in’ ‘the. thes of 


‘policy that: had’ rejected medi- 
cine advertising. | 


found,” said Mr. Sturtevant, “that 


‘the local advertised more 


heavily when they found out that their 
advertising would not be surrounded by 


‘the announcement of clairvoyants, min- 


ing schemes and patent medicines.” 


Let it be stated again that 95 per cent 
of the patent medicine fraud is the 
press, for while the law now watches the 
label and inclosed circulars, it places no 
inhibition upon the lies that the nostrum 


| HEADACHE POWDERS 
MAKE A WOMAN ILL 


Mrs. Robinson of Solfisburg Ave- 
nue in Critical Condition as 
Result of Poisoning. | 


“Dr. Becker’s:Magic Remedy” Caus- 
ed Acetanilid Blood Poisoning, 
Physicians Declare, 


Acetanilid ‘blood poisoning result- 
ing from the use of headache pow- 
ders threatens the life of Mrs. Ro- 
binson of 441 Solfisburg’ avenue. 
She was slightly better today but is 
still in a critical condition. 

Mrs. Robinson was suffepid 
headache Tuesdq 


maker writes in his newspaper advertise- 
ment, the solé restraint being the per- 
sonal standards of the individual news- 
paper proprietor. Nor can too great 
emphasis ‘be placed upon the fact that 
the patent medicine trade is a criminal 
industry that traffics in human health 
and even human life. 

The headlines from the Aurqra Bea- 
con News, reproduced elsewhere, are not 
uncommon. Scarcely a day goes by that 
does not add to the list of acetanilid 
victims, for this powerful heart depres- 
sant is the basic ingredient of the ma- 
jority of headache “cures,” and is urged 
upon the ignorant with a most vicious 
disregard of consequences. 


“Dr. Beck-— 


-er’s Magic Pills,” for instance, cont iin 


five grains of acetanilid to each powo 4, 
and the directions state that one may 
be taken every fifteen minutes until re- 


‘lef is procured. 


When death results from these heart- 
stopping compounds, it is not only the 
manufacturer who is guilty, but also the 
newspaper owner who lends his columns 
to the swindle. 

The Chicago Tribune, under date of 
April 15, carried a story that also bears 
upon the cruel and murderous nature oi 
the nostrum industry. A telephone girl. 
nerves jangled by too long hours and 
too little wholesome recreation, © con- 
tracted the morphine habit, a marriage 
that should have been happy was made 
unhappy by the necessity of concealing 


cher slavery from her husband, and the 


end of six years of torture came in the 


shape of an alleged cure put upon the Py 
_ market by an alleged “Dr. Weatherby.” 


The advertising matter, illuminated 
by the usual bewhiskered, bespectacled 


‘portrait, told of how the great remedy 


had been discovered after years of 
scientific research, and assured victims 


of drug habits that one bottle, or two, | 


or three, or maybe more in stubborn 
cases, would make “the shackles fall.” 
The remedy, so ran the siren song, was 
not a. corrective, but a tonic—a sort of 


‘gentle stimulant. 


The: wretched: girl took bottle after 


bottle, driven on. by the agonized hope 


of freedom, and at last there came a day 
when she collapsed entirely, and had to 
ke taken to the hospital. In two days 
a great peace came to the unhappy soul. 
She died. There was an inquest, and the 
coroner’s chemist conducted an investi- 
gation that proved Dr. Weatherby’s 
wonderful cure for the morphine habit 


to contain 20.6688 grains of morphine 


sulphate to the fluid ounce! The cor- 
oner’s jury returned this verdict: 


Mary Willis came to her death on 
March 25 at the People’s hospital from a 
narcotic poison (morphine), said poison 
self-administered. And from the evidence 
presented we, the jury, find that the de- 
ceased was taking “Dr. Weatherby’s Rem- 
edy” as a reducer of the drug habit, and 
the chemical examination shows that it 
contains morphine‘sulphate in such quan- 
tities as to make the sale of said remedy a 
violation of the. Harrison drug act. We 
therefore recommend that the sale of said 
remedy be ee to comply with the 
act. 


The injquity of Weatherby, however, 
is no blacker than that of the druggist 
who sold the dope, or of the newspaper 
proprietor who accepted money for the 
propagation of its lying appeals. 


F alling Birth Rate 


The next issue of will contain another important article by MAR ALDEN 
KINS. It ts a further contribution to the serves of BIRTH CONTROL 
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says the grand opera was \, ,/) 


Oh, the Honest Subscriber! 


What we call an honest subscriber is © 
one who owes us for two years’ back © 
subscription, comes in and pays up and | 
That was the kind we © 


says, “Stop it.” 
lost this week. 
—Cordon (Mo.) Journal. 


“The Devil Figures in the War 


We dished up a masterpiece of an 
editorial on the European war yester- 
day, but the office devil dissented from 


_. our veiws and dumped it into the waste 


basket. He accepted our 


| Good Cheer That Does Not Cheer 


We Thank You 
‘ For Your Patronage 
In the Past Year 
And Solicit 
A Continuance of the Same. # 
S: W. MeClelland, | 
Undertaker and Embalmer. | 
—Adv. in Cumberland (Ohio) Echo. 


Unlucky Mule 


One of John Sneed’s young mules 


_kicked Bob Petty on the head last week. 


A Very ‘Fair Offer 
FOUND—lIn orchestra of the Liberty 
Theatre, last week, a 14-karat gold link 
cuff button, with initials, E. F. G. If 
previous owner will communicate, I will 


match him as to who gets both. 
—Adv. in Bronx (N. Y.) Home News. 


When the Make-Up Man Sleeps 


Miss Irene Shaw, the well-known 
nurse of Hollidaysburg, it attending Mrs. 
J. Davis, of 129 Crawford avenue, who 


gave birth to a young son on Wednesday 


at 2:30 p. m. Mother 


apology and peace was 
restored without gore. 


et a Line on the New Neighbors 


and son are getting along 
fine. 


- Standard. 


Mission 


*BET THAT'S 
IMITATION 


~ 


MIS’ SMITH 

LOOK! WE'RE 

, CETTING SOME 
NEW NEICHBORS 


It was “some” enter- 
tainment that was offer-. 
there being several 
highly unusual features. 


plished 


- Lem Stone sold: Jay 
Wilkins his bay horse 
Saturday. It is the same 
one that ran away and 
killed Mr. Stone’s moth- 
er-in-law last February. 
—The Benville (Ohio) 
Banner. 


The Opera 
Spirit 


Our managing editor 


hot stuff all but one thing. ~} N 
Says if he were giving the ZY 
show he’d can the cut-up — 
who stands down in front 

and shakes a stick at the 


fiddlers. Says he missed 

two or three important Pens 7 

points looking at him | 


Outside of that though, it 

was one of the most en- 

joyable events he’s ever | 

been at. Says all the while the perfor- 
mance was going on you could loll around 
in an upholstered seat’ and chew gum 
and do most any old thing you felt like. 


-—The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


Ideal Chicken for Boarding 


Houses 


~ Mrs. Will Stoskopf has been very busy 
for the last four or five weeks. She 


- has made four baseball suits, four dress- 
es and, besides her own family, she has’ 


two boarders. She has hatched a chicken 


_ with four legs and three wings. All legs. 


were natural and the feet all had toes 
all turned the same way. The first legs 
were in the proper place, but the other 
two came out under the breast. L 
—Decorah (Ia.) 
Republican. 


The session lasted’ until 
after midnight. 
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St. a (Mo.) News-Press. 


‘It is thought the mule will ev entually re- 


cover, but it will have to tote its hind | 


foot in a sling indefinitely. 
—The Fourche Valley (Ark:) Herald 


Hiss is the Abode of Home 
Talent 


A buneh of Stafford young hic put 


on a show at home and got away with 
‘it in pretty good shape, so decided to 
inflict it on some of the neighboring’ 
towns. 
first victim, and the Enterprise, in com- 
menting on the production last week, 
advises all further home talent plays to 
stay at home where they are appreci- 
ated. An individual may leave home 
and secure recognition and appreciation, 
but .a home talent play—never. 

| —The Lewis (Kans.) Press. , 


Macksville was picked as the 


—The Altoona (Pa.). 
Times. 


Choice Cut 


driving horse to L. S. 
Bowles. The _ animal 
brought 20 cents a pound. 

—The Owosso (Wis.) 
Argus. 


When the Editor is 
Snubbed 


Don’t blame the editor 
for not mentioning all the 
parties and social affairs 
that take place—consider 
the fact that some one 
must hand us the news in 
order for it to appear in 


fil-t ad 


ways been ignored ‘in the 
matter of invitations to 
these events the editor does not feel 
that he is under obligations to seek de- 
tails of social affairs of which his knowl- 
edge is but. unconfirmed hearsay. 

—The Alva Mich.) Review. 


Just as She Was Before 


A man over in Bronson asked a Dutch- 
man how his wife was, who had been 
sick for some time. .“Oh, she iz just 
vot she vos.’ 


—The Burr Oak (Mich. Acorn. 


Sex Equality 


Sollie Stuthard is- singing la-de-dah. 
It’s a boy. Roy Johnson, our village 
marshal, is all smiles, a yard wide. It’s 
a dishwasher. 

—The Madison Co. (Ohio) Democrat. 
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N ENTERTAINING English novel 
is A Lady and Her Husband, by 
Amber Reeves (Putnam). This 

story was published in England at about 
the same time as H. G. Wells’ The Wife 
of Sir Isaac Harman, and the material 
in the two books is somewhat similar. 
Amber Reeves was a pupil of Wells and, 
it-is said, the heroine of one of his auto- 
biographical romances. We much pre- 
fer her books to his on the same theme. 

In both the heroine is the wife of a 
man who has made a fortune out of 
tea-slaves, and both deal with the social 
aw akening of the wife, her philan- 
thropy in connection with her husband's 
business and the consequent disturbance 
of the business and the husband. In 
Wells’ book this theme is complicated 
by a rather unmeaning love story and 
the husband’s mean jealousy, and the 
lady lands nowhere. 

In A Lady and Her Husband, our 
heroine is past middle age, her children 
are all marrying, her occupation of mak- 
ing the whole family comfortable is 
gone, and the question before the whole 
family therefore is, “What shall we do 
with Mother?” 


HE solicitude of her husband and 

children, their desire that “Mother” 
shall have some light occupation, some 
amusement, to prevent her from missing 
the children too much, their efforts to 
induce her now to have a life of her own, 
are shown with a diverting irony, driven 
home by the signal “Mary.” She at first 
resists them—is comfortable and has 
been taken care of all her life—and 
moreover she is a thorough and con- 
scientious person and instinct warns her 
that she may get in rather deep. But 
she yields to her obtuse family and goes 
in for light reforms in her husband’s 
business investigating, with the aid of 
a secretary, the condition of the waitress- 
es and other employees. 

To the horror of the family and espec- 
ially of the kind husband, the gentle 
occupation proposed for ‘“Mother’s” 
leisure moments ends by upsetting the 
whole kettle of fish. Mary discovers 
that the business which has supported 
her and her family in luxury, which has 


made possible for them a thoroughly re- 


fined and charming English family life— 
the business which she has regarded with 
pride, as an achievement of her husband 
and a benefit to the public—that this 
business is built on the loss of competi- 
tors and on the backs of its employees. 
Her money has gone into the business 


By NEITH BOYCE 


and She, 
position of a responsible partner, and 
to véto her husband’s ambitious scheme 
for énlarging it and doubling his profits. 

Yés, James, the benevolent husband, 
the amiable man, has to suffer this result 
of kindly efforts to furnish a little 
occu: sation and interest -for his wife’s 
declijing -years. He has to lose his 
pede ‘tal and her unquestioning loyalty. 
She 4inds him out, in several. way, and 
she Aas to admit her own culpability in 
not I‘nowing what he was about all the 
time.. 


HIS keen and amusing story may be 

regarded perhaps as a “feminist” fore- 
cast of what will happen when women 
take a hand in managing the world’s 
business. It certainly sets forth very 
clearly and convincingly a present con+ 
aition. 

Here are some of Mary’s conclusions: 
“She could not doubt now that in the 
matter of the girls she was more to blame 
than James. His attitude, that had 
seemed to her so callous, was due she 
thought now to a fact beyond his con- 
trol, the fact of his being a man. For 
after all men are not like women. , They 
have different ideals and different stand- 
ards of value. They do not think as 
women do in terms of health and happi- 
ness, but in terms of knowledge, or rich- 
es, of power. A clever man is 
more; than a person, a husband, a father, 
the centre of various personal relations. 
He is the guardian, the vehicle, of an 
idea. He wants to impose this idea of 
his on his environment, to work it out, 
to see it take form; and for a man 
success in his career, in his chosen enter- 
prise, is justification. If he has no 
career and no ideas at all he deceives 
himself, and makes himself hot and hap- 


py playing games. 
“He has a need to impress himself on 


-the world that he finds outside him, an 


impulse that drives him to achieve his 
ends recklessly, ruthlessly, through any 
depth of suffering and conflict. 


‘It is just by means of the qualities that 


aré often so irritating, their tiresome 
restlessness, their curiosity, their disre- 
gard for security, for seemliness, even for 
life itself, that men have mastered the 
world and filled it with the wealth of 
civilization. It is often this foolish dis- 
organized fashion of theirs, each of them 
—difficult touchy creatures—busy with 
his personal ambitions;“that they have 
armed the race with science, dignified it 
with art. 


in the end, has to take the — 


Books and Men 


\ 


“Women however are not divided by 
all these different aims. Their single 
end, poor hampered things, is the ser- 
vice and care of human beings.” Anmtid 
the magnificent confusion of man’s con- 


quests, 
beauties man has turned to plunder, 
they do what they can to love people, to 
feed them, to keep them healthy and 
happy. 

“It was exactly plunder that she 
meant. for what are women, 
after all, but mere camp-followers, drag- 
ged up and down the world, allowed to 
exist and to carry on their work in the 
interstices of man’s enterprises, even 
permitted to enrich themselves, if they 
ean, by stealing a little here and there 
from the vast accumulations of his loot, 
but without power to influence the cam- 
paign, to choose the enemy, to choose the 
issue, even to decide the order of the 


,day’s journey. It is no wonder that with 


their children to rear and their men to 
humor they have not been able to heal 
the wounds of these preposterous bat- 
tles, that in a land littered up with 
bricks, with iron, with food, with strife, 
with books, with pictures, with tools and 
machinery, with all the wealth that men 
—brilliant acquisitive creatures—so love 
to produce, most of the people who live 
among these riches are denied an, access 
to knowledge and lack the simple neces- 
sities of health. It is no wonder, but the 
point that she wanted is that this busi- 
ness that has not been done, this task 
of distributing and administering, is not 
men’s but women’s work.” 

So we see that Mary has her work 
cut out for her. And we see too how 
James, foiled on one point, finds another 
outlet for his energy and decides to go 
into Parliament in the interest of the 
people! 


OSEPH CONRAD has another novel 
just published, Victory (Doubleday, 
Page). Here he returns to his old field, 
the islands of the East, and gives us a 
story in his own peculiar vein—romance, 
high-colored and _. black-shadowed—a 
story of love and death. Here is the 
peculiar Conrad humor, too, the delicate 
analysis, the wonderful vivid picturing 
of the heart of man—and woman. There 
is a hero in this story—even though he 
be a modern hero who has rejected life— 
and there is a villian; a real villian who 
is as sinister as any ever imagined. And 
there is a heroine, whose victory is in 
making her lover willing to accept life 
after which he very properly dies. 


Herbert Reed, HarPer’s sport expert, whose stories on polo, golf, track, and iennis in 
connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition have attracted so much favorable attention during the 
past few weeks, has returned to the East. His article in-next weeks issue will discuss the work. done so 


far by some of the eastern colleges and their\prospects in the June events 


x 


in a world whose riches and 
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- was a sinister mirage. 
was not reality: what was real was the 
unseen but ever-present Thought. that 
bound all the little atom-parts together. 
The column was merely the dull physical 
expression of an Idea—of a furious 


With the Column 


a 


By W. P. LAWSON 


oe tramp, tramp, tramp! 


A monotonous sound, a monot- 


onous sight. The long dun column 
wore one’s nerves thin with the terrible 
attrition of sameness. 
lieved the strain. 


Tramp, tramp! : 


The column was a snake, a headless 
snake winding onward—always onward. . 


It was a giant caterpillar miles long, 
crawling from a land of monsters. It 
was a nightmare clock of a stran 


shape, with thousands of little dusty 
-pendulums all moving as one—tick, 


tock—tick, tock! No—all wrong! It 


Dream: 


4 
q 


——Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 


Suddenly one of the little atom-parts 
spoke to its fellow, its voice keeping time, 
to the rythm of the march. | | 

“Do—you—remember—Fritz?” 

“Ach, yes—the fool!” 

The fellow atom answered stiffly, 
through lips caked with mud and sweat. 


“Fool? No!” said the first. “Poor 
Fritz, he was mad!” 

“A fool, J say!” | | 

“No, No! Listen; shall I teh you how | 


I know it?” 
“Yes, if you ve The sun’s high 


Hours of marching yet!” 


“You remember, when we staid 
how he was, how ‘He was 


Defensively the 
tired brain wrought images; fancy re- | 


Its appearance 


spoke. 


not happy when the call came, but he 


went at the call—for the Fatherland.” 
“Yes, yes, 1 know. So does everyone, 
but he was a fool. , 

“No, mad! But not at first, for 
though he was not happy, he fought 


well. In Poland, you remember it, with 


the great Hindenburg—he did not spar 
himself. You saw the cross?” | 
“Yes—the cross—yes!” 
“You saw—the day he won the cross? 
No? Well, it was fine—he was brave, a 
giant! We, snug in alr trenches again 
after the charge: the Russian devils 
across the Vistula popping away, insol- 
ently—as if we could not have taken 
their trenches but for the word given 


- to fall back; noise everywhere; out in 


front bodies lying crumpled like rag 
dolls fallen from the er usual 
thing—” 

"Yes, I know, I know!” 


“_One of the bodies stirs, rises on 
hands and knees, tries to evawi toward. 


us. ‘It’s Bauer,’ cried Fritz, and jumps 
out of the trench. and dra gs him i in. It 
was brave!” 

“Donnerwetter, a fool’s trick. | Bauer 
died an hour later. Fritz “might have 
been killed—should have been but for 
fool’s luck, I tell you!” 

he was mad! Even with the cross 
he was not happy—even then! He was 
queer. 
He was thin. His eyes were 
hollow and sad. He used to sit alone 


and look off at things—things we could? 


not see, he said. That was when I first 
guessed it—the madness coming on.’ 

“Well, what then?” 

“It was sudden—you remember the 
night before he died—at Crakow, before 
the big drive? “The Kaiser—the night 
he spoke to us, his face shining ‘like an 
angel’s, so splendid? How we cheered! 
How we seemed ourselves like: gods— 
ach, was it not noble?” | 
_ “Yes, yes! Wunderschén!” 

“Fritz was next to me. The Kaiser 


finished speaking. 


T used to watch him. He never. 


We all cheered— 
split our throats. I was hoarse; I stop- 
ped for breath. I heard a sound’ of 
sobbing. It was Fritz—sobbing!” 

“In that moment, SO glorious—sob- 

ing?” 

“Yes, it is so. The madness had come 
upon him. I did not understand for a 
moment. I was amazed. ‘You weep, 
Fritz,’ I said, ‘in this moment? We are 
heroes all, we save the Fatherland. 
Why do you weep?’ ‘The poor 
Kaiser,’ he said, ‘I weep for him. I 
have seen it in a vision—die nacht! 
When he wakens in the twilight of the 
red day and sees them bleeding and dead 
in their millions—his children all—O 
most pitiful—a tragedy! My heart is 
soft with pity for the poor Kaiser, so 
blind—that is why I weep!” 

“Gott! Der Schwein!—And. you?” 


“T did not understand for a moment— | 


I raised my hand to strike him. Then 


it came to me—do you not see---he was j 


mad! I spoke to him gently as one 


speaks to a child. Next day he fell. He § 


was careless, they said—he exposed him- 


self without reason. So he has the name | 


of a feol. But I know—and I have told 
you—poor Fritz, mad, mad!” 
“Yes, yes, it must be so. 

right—mad!” 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 


The sun is sliding down the sky. It | 


is bloody and dim through the dust. 
There is no sound but the rythm of feet 
on the dirt road. No sound but that? 
Wait! Faintly, far ahead a splutter 
like the dull rattle of peas in « yourd, 
shaken softly. 


Tramp, tramp 


You are 


Onward winds the dark column, the | 


monster without a head but with myriad 
moving legs; sinister, 
Idea clothed in flesh and helmets and 
worn clothes and mud. 
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ITHERTO we have been furnished 

with the views of the experts on 

this question. It would be obvi- 
ously impertinent for me, a layman, to 
get into their atmosphere. My point of 
view must necessarily, therefore, be one 
obtained from observation and consid- 
eration of current events rather than to 
pull open the library door and take ex- 
cerpts from the ancient witnesses. With- 
in the brief space of this article 1 could 
not even dwell at length upon contemp- 
orary citations. Most of us lawyers 
realize that that is not the best way of 
presenting an argument to a jury, to 
whom, as representing the people gen- 
erally, in this case, I prefer to confine 
myself, as they are concerned about the 
facts alone. 

The majority of the American peo- 
ple, in my humble opinion, are not in- 
terested in what is sound theologically. 
They are trying to live ‘up to those 
maxims of the Golden Rule which to 
them do not necessarily involve a keen 


sense of a Supreme Being or of the doc- 


trine of eternal life. The best evidence 


-of this is that most of them do not go 


to church at all. But the American pub- 
lic is ‘always, and very properly so, in- 
terested in the attitude of its citizens 
towards American institutions. 

The Catholic body, now comprising 
over sixteen millions, is again confronted 
with the century-worn test as to whether 
or not its religion eliminates the virtue 
of patriotism. That is about all there 
is decent to this question. A grim an- 
swer to that argument would be merely 
to point to the battlefields of Europe, 
which are daily getting saturated with 
the heart’s blood of the finest youth of 
the belligerent countries. Every Cath- 
olic of Europe is following the flag of 
his country. Some of those flags have 
enacted laws that have been grossly dis- 
eriminating against Catholics. 

The gentle nuns have come back from 


their exile in their native land of France > 


to minister to their weunded and dying 
compatriots. Some twenty thousand 
priests are now serving as soldiers in the 
army of France, obedient to the com- 
mands of a government that has heaped 
every form of contempt and ignominy 
upon them. In fact, some of these 
clergymen have left the sunny, peaceful 
slopes of the orange-groved foothills of 
my beloved Southern California to die 
in the trenches. Why do they do it? 

It is less than a century since Daniel 
O’Connell stood in the British House of 
Commons and with only his giant soul 
to sustain him against the sneers and 
groans of the legislators of that body» 
demanded that he be allowed to take 
his seat as a member of Parliament in 
spite of the law prohibiting Catholics 
to serve on that body; and the Catholic 
Emancipation Act resulted. During the 
reign of the present King of England at- 
tention was called to the oath required “ 
of him before he could ascend the throne, 
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which was‘so revolting and insulting to 


Catholics that the King himself choked 


at the thought of swallowing it. Yet. 


today the British Catholics are rallying 
under the British flag and Catholic bish- 


ops and priests are clamoring almost in 


vain for a chance to send sufficient 
Catholic chaplains to the front to share 


_ the.dangers and hardships of the cam- 


paign so that they may administer spir- 

itual consolation to the wounded and 

dying soldiers. Why do they do it? 
For many years, particularly ‘under 


Bismarck, the Catholic church has been ~ 


curtailed in its legitimate exercises. Dis- 
criminating laws were enacted against 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion, 
and the mighty spirit of Windthorst 
fought for many weary years against 
overwhelming odds for'simple justice to 
the German Catholics, yet when the 
present war broke out the Catholic 
hierarchy of Germany to a man issued a 
soul stirring appeal to the Catholics of 
the nation. I quote from the Joint 
Pastoral of the German Hierarchy: 


With such happy confidence we, your 
shepherds, united with you in the spirit, 
consecrate ourselves and our dioceses to 
the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. To this 
divine Heart full of love and grace we 
commend you one and all “for you are in 
our hearts to die together and to live to- 
gether ;” we commend to it our soldiers, 
towards whom our thoughts and prayers 
aré turning day and night; the widows and 
the orphans of the war, upon whose bruised 
heirts we invoke the balm of divine con- 
so| ation; our beloved Fatherland, to which 
in ‘these times our hearts are given with 
spicial love and fidelity. 


1x RESPONSE to such an appeal and 

stimulated by it regiments have gone to 
ths -front from provinces that, like 
Bavaria, are almost wholly Catholic, and 
théir quiv ering forms have stiffened 
ulfimately in the icy grip of death. Why 


_ do they do it? 


The most heroic figure in all this war’s 
tefrible history is conceded to be the un- 
as4uming, democratic King of Belgium. 
ABove all other things he is a pious and 
devout Catholic. is the religion of 
his people and of his army. He did not 
surrender his national rights even to save 
material comfort for himself and sub- 
jects, He has been driven from his 
thftone to take his stand on the firing 
lis? with his soldiers on the last jagged 
rit: of his kingdom. Second in public 
coisideration is his most distinguished 
countryman Cardinal Mercier, who like- 
wise exhorted his people in a Pastoral 
which is thrilling in its intensity, in 
which he says: | 


The religion of Christ makes of patriot- 
ism a positive law. . There is no per- 
fect Christian who is not also a ig 
patriot. . . Christian mothe 

proud of your sons. Of all griefs, of all 
our human sorrows, yours is perhaps the 
most worthy of veneration. Suffer us to 
offer to you not only our condolence but 
out congratulation. Not all our heroes ob- 
tain temporal honors, but for all we ex- 
pect the immortal crown of the elect. For 


nti-Papal Panic 


this is the virtue of a single ack of respect 
chatty ; it cancels a whole lifetime of sins. 
It transforms a sinful “i into a saint. 


And so the Belgians have excited the 
admiration of the world not only for all 
their splendid fighting men but likewise 
for the patience and long suffering with 
which their non-combatants have borne 
their terrible —, Why do they 
do it? 

Meantime the Pope, wwtio is the spirit- 
ual father of all these Catholic patriots, 
is breaking his heart with sorrow at the 
thought of the pain and misery which 
comes to the children of his church, but 
he is powerless on any grounds of eccle- 


siastical authority to stem the tide of - 


bloodshed. He realizes that his kingdom 
is of the spirit and he exercises no gov- 
ernmental power in temporal affairs. 
Does it not seem, therefore, more than 
passing strange that with the acknowl- 
edged impotency of the Holy;Father to 
restore peace among Catholic people thus 
battling with the spirit of patriotism the 
children of his faith in America should 
have to be pilloried and subjected to 
every kind of inneuendo and suspicion 


as to their loyalty to this government? | 


It may be that some zealous apostolic 
man has uttered the hope that America 
would all become Catholic, but I take it 
that every conscientious man of religion 
who has felt the consolation of right liv- 
ing and right thinking would like to see 
every man, woman, and child agree with 
him from his religious standpoint. When 
the Catholic missionary today seeks to 
make America Catholic if he is true to 
the ideals of his faith he would only have 
in mind that same purpose which actu- 
ated the  sandal-footed, sweet-souled 
Father Junipero Serra of our beloved 
California who came to bring the 
aborigines “to see the light of Christ.” 

Catholics, however, in ‘this country, 
from my ‘observation| are not lying 


awake at night as to this phase of the 
They are aroused ~ 


so-called “panic.” 
over a much more flagrant injustice not 
only against them as citizens but, against 
them as men and women. The country 
is being flooded now with a class of 
newspapers and pamphlets which for 
scurrility, indecency, and downright 
falsehood will challenge comparison with 


any period in the history of Christianity. 


The public platforms also are being used 
to give further expression to this cam- 
paign 

How should thesetattacks be met by 
the conscientious Catholic is one of the 
problems which is engrossing the atten- 
tion of the best judgment of the Cath- 
olic people of this country. There are 
some who believe that the law of a’ free 
press and free speech can be abused like 
any other law, and that these human 
scavengers ‘have gone beyond any pos- 
sible reasonable limit in their methods. 
Of course, our Courts and legislatures 
have been slow to check abuses of this 
character. They rather regard it as the 
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less of two evils while acknowledging 
that outrageous injustice can be done. 
Catholics are divided apparently into 


the one school I would point to the great 
and good Bishop Cheverus of Boston, 
who, driven from France by the anti- 
Catholics at the time of the Revolution, 
went as a missionary unto the wild 
aborigines of Maine and ultimately be- 
came Bishop of Boston. It was then, 
far more so than now, the home of in- 
tense, and fearless Puritanism that re- 


Antichrist. 
bigotry, abuse, intimidation, insolence, 
and every conceivable form of persecu- 


the wonderful character and stamina of 
his. spiritual fibre. He ultimately con- 
quered Boston and Massachusetts in 
spite of the overwhelming odds against 
him. At a state banquet he was placed 


States, John Quincy Adams, a stalwart 


Protestant contributors to the Catholic 
church building fund. When he was 
subsequently promoted to be a Car- 
dinal and Archbishop of Bordeaux in 
his beloved France the Protestants of 
Boston signed a memorial of protest 


language: 


treasure in our social community which we 
cannot part with and which, without in- 


- justice to any man, we may affirm if with- 


drawn from us can never be replaced. 


This is a splendid type of the Chris- 
tian gentleman,.but I am one of those 
who are inclined to the belief that his 
type is rare. Few have the temperament 
or spirit of constancy of- Bishop Chev- 
erus. 


[THEN what of the other school ? We 
are at best weak vessels of election and 


the continued strain of insults and per- 
secution wears out the manhood and 
self-respect of the average citizen unless 
he take unto himself another quite im- 
portant virtue, that of Christian forti- 
tude. A man doesn’ t have to be a rough- 
hewn, heavy-built giant, a brawling 
fighter, in order to, answer every re- 
quirement ‘of this virtue. One of the 


best types in my judgment of this other. | 


school is furnished by another Cardinal 
of the last century, John Henry New- 
man, a frail, sensitive, delicate nature, 
but when aroused he had the courage 
of the “lion of the fold of Juda.” When- 
ever he was insulted and felt his silence 
would be misunderstood, he answered. 
It was this attitude of mind that gave 
us his wonderful Apologia and inciden- 
tally annihilated Kingsley. 

However, there was another phase of 
Newman’s life which more directly bears 
upon: the present condition of affairs in 
this country. Newman abhorred the 
bigot. When he left the Church of Eng- 
land at forty-five to become a devout 
Catholic he separated himself from 
Pusey and Froude, two of his intimate 
friends at Oxford, but while Pusey con- 
tinued in the Church of England and 
Froude went into the dark shadows of 
agnosticism,. the affectionate relations 


between the three old _ school-fellows 
never lessened in intensity and genuine- 


ness by reason oftheir immeasurable dif- 


two schools. To draw an illustration, in 


garded a Catholic as synonymous to— 
Bishop Cheverus’ fought 


tion with one fundamental Christian | 
virtue—patience, men marveled at 


next to the President of the United 


ference of opinion upon matters of re- 
-higion. 


Now while Newman hated bigotry -he 
detested still more the scandal -monger. 
None of the men of his society at Oxford 
ever doubted the sincerity and clean- 


_liness of Newman’s life as a celebate. 


Neither did he before: his admission to 
the church ever question the virtue of 


its clergy or the genuineness of its dis- 
_ cipline 


in that regard in spite of 
occasional individual lapses. Hence, 
when an ex-priest, Achilli, from Italy 
came to England and proceeded to do 
there what wretched men and women 
are today trying to do in this country, 
Newman’s righteous indignation rose to 
its highest - pitch. 

The shocking slanders which Achilli 
uttered in general terms were so revolt- 
ing that Newman determined to take the 
platform against him. In vain his 
friends, who had believed-in patience as 
their weapon, urged him not. to mingle 
in such a controversy... His own bishop, 
a ‘veritable saint, seriously questioned 


‘tlle wisdom or even the propriety of 
matching swords with such | a conscience- 
less man. Newman, however, felt that 
if these statements of Achill: went un-. 
rebuked and uncontradicted that many 
misguided and ignorant men and women 
would credit his stories at their face 
value. So he rose in his justifiable wrath 
ahd exposed Achilli for what he was 
worth, as a debaucher of women and .an 
unfrocked priest, duly and rightfully 
deprived of his sacerdotal rights, and he 
léft the poor wretched Italian quivering 
and shapeless.before his once admiring 
siipporters. 

But Achilli had advisers and friends, 
likewise had some money, which 
unfortunately is often handy for these 
wretches. Newman, as is well known, 
was sued for libel. He wrote, on the 
verge of nervous exhaustion when the 
battle had to be fought out, how much 
depression he felt that he was going 
into a court prejudiced and _ bigoted 
against him. His lawyer, who was at 
the same time a non-Catholic, made a 


Puritan, whose name headed a list of | 


against his removal in this striking 


We hold him to be a blessitg and a 


Doing Business with a Business Concern 


| "The bucthees impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. , 


He may raise wheat ; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery ora datasets 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine ora telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
_modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 

supply the needs of others, and in 

return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
bietinete men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course’ without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something | 
: for us, while the function of the | 


| AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


i 


| government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves— that 


is, to control and regulate. 


_. We pay them both, but of the 

two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
. more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and .must employ the best 


business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of | selling its commodity — 
It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 


telephone service. 


provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 


ice of any country in the world. 
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gallant fight against overwhelming odds 
in behalf of Newman and took occasion 
to excoriate the bigoted judge on the 
bench for his lapse from the sense of 
fair play which was supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the Englishman. Newman 
‘was found guilty. ‘The fine and costs 
of suit approximated, according to his 
biographer, sixty thousand dollars. __ 

Nowadays it would be hard to find 
men with the combination of discrim- 
ination and courage which Newman dis- 
played. Hence in this country in cer- 
tain places impulsive men have: resented 
insults to their women in a manner not 
warranted by law. We must not forget 
that these women have sprung from races 
from Catholic Europe where the virtue 
of its women has been the beacon light 
to illumine the gloom of centuries %f 
penal laws, as in Ireland. ‘There was 
no red light district in such countries, 
_ and when reckless and unscrupulous mén 
liken the Catholic girl,.and particular 
the professed nun, to a scarlet woman oe 
must not wonder at the consequenc is 
however much we may deplore them. . 

I can recall reading an article by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, recently in which he 
stated that if any man is walking down 
the street with his wife on his arm and 
a ruffan comes along and insults his 
wife, the husband is not expected to pér- 
ambulate a couple of blocks in the di- 


rection of a telephone station for police | 


assistance, but he acts promptly and to 
the point. ¢ 
I am surprised to note that a great 


deal of this scandal mongery comes from 


the South, the land of chivalry and gal- 
lantry hardly excelled in history. It has 
been my privilege to learn my fifst 
principles of law from a Southern gen- 
tleman, a Confederate veteran now long 
gone to his reward. I am amazed to 
think that there are in the South a class 
of men who will stand upon a puhlic 
platform, and knowing that there eed 
Catholics in the audience, and knowifig 
how much your average Catholic min 
respects his women, will tantalize aiid 
fegravate the situation by the foullst 
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and grossest references to Catholic wo- 
men. 

I have long been an admirer of the 
Southern temper which brooks not in- 
sult. I have long in my public addresses 
referred to this disposition as seen on 
the floors of Congress. For almost fifty 
years the Southerner has come up North 


of the Mason and Dixon line to Wash- 
ington to find time and again some bigot- 


ed, fanatical statesman (!) from the 
North get up and question the sincerity 
and malign the motives of Lee and Jack- 
son and Davis, and the other men who 
led the South’s gallant fight for what 
they believed to be right. Did the son 
of the South remain silent in the pres- 
ence of these defamers?. On the con- 


trary, to his eternal credit be it said- 


that there never was a time in the his- 
tory of Congress when the vile, stander- 
ous tongue of the Nortern politician 


ceased its attack before the warm-heart- . 


ed Congressman or Senator from the 
Sunny South was on his feet, fearless of 
political consequences, indifferent to his 
own personal safety, and denouncing 
with every breath in his body the man 
who had thus slandered the dead, and 
deprived the vanquished of their right 
to respect. By reason of this<fearless, 
impetuous attitude on the. part of your 
Southern representatives in Congress in 
my judgment you may attribute the 
great awakening of the spirit of fair 
play and revival of fraternal feeling in 
both sections of our now united country, 
until “Dixie” may well be termed the 
national anthem of.America. May God 
preserve this union of hearts and bless 
the fearless spirit of the South which 
hastened it! 

Now there are among the Catholic 
people today in this country some racial 
instincts just as warm and fearless and 
impetuous as in the Southerner, and who 
feel just as keenly in matters of religion 
as the Southerner does in matters of 
politics, and, therefore, when your itin- 
erant preacher undertakes to insult the 
virtue of Catholic women he can hardly 
expect this insolence, to be tamely en- 
dured. 

The outlook tome is not dark, by any 
mieans. Some of our older brethren have 
said that it took the Civil War with the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of 
Catholic boys under the flag to wipe out 
the Know-nothing movement. The A. 
P._A. movement of twenty years ago 
drew its last breath when the gallant 
sons of Catholic parents fought for the 
flag against: Catholic Spain. Surely with 
“these object lessons it does not need an- 
other war\.to stamp out this third at- 
tempt within living memory to stir up 
religious prejudices in this country. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that when 
President Wilson ordered the flag to be 
unfurled at Vera Cruz the first boy who 
shed his blood on Mexican soil. was a 
young Catholic from Massachusetts. 

The fundamental basis of the religion 
of the Catholic in his relation to his 
fellowman is charity. The highest type 
that.is given to him is in the language 
of the sacred words uttered on Calvary 
when the Saviour of the world was about 
to end his life ignobly and to all out- 
ward sign a complete failure. When the 
rabble swarmed around him and scoffed 
and scorned him, he uttered the words 
which every Catholic who is true to his 
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faith will try to keep in his memo 
when he feels the sting and arrows of t 
“Father, forgive them 
they know not what they do.” | 
This is the spirit of Good Friday, thi 
day on which I am writing. This is th 
spirit of the American Catholic, for h 
knows that his fellow-citizens, in spite o 
their limited opportunities to know ant 
understand the Catholic faith, are stil 
warm-hearted, fair-minded and toleran: 
by nature, and will not be driven in spit: 
of unscrupulous efforts in that direction 
to an anti-papal panic. For myself, 
have an abiding faith in the America 
people. May God bless them all. 
Angeles, California 


A Snappy Retort 


“Why do they say ‘as smart as a sted 
trap’?” asked the talkative boarder. “1 


never could see anything particularly inf. 


tellectual about a steel trap.” 

“A steel trap is called smart,” 
plained an elderly person in his nis 
voice,. “because it knows exactly th 
right time to shut up.” 
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aaron HE enactment of the Federal Re- 

bees serve Law has infused new life into 

a the commercial relations ‘of the 

country and in the passage of this Act 

T1Call we must recognize the birth of a new 
era, not alone in banking, but also in 


commercialism. 

Fifty years ago, when this country of 
ours was subject to a conflict, which 
meant the life or death of the nation, 
and when things looked darkest, another 
piece of legislation was enacted, not with 
a view of giving us proper banking 
facilities, but with a view of enabling the 
country to carry on the struggle for its 
integrity. 
|= The National Bank Act of 1864 was, 

primarily, brought into existence for the 
"| purpose of selling the bonds of the Gov- 


marvelously successful, although it car- 
ried hardships with it which have given 
us a great deal of concern during the 
past fifty years. 

The National Bank Act created a 
series of units lacking cohesion, each de- 
pending absolutely upon itself instead of 
upon each other. This system was a 
fruitful cause of the financial troubles. 
Whenever a panic was in progress, a cry 
went up for a remedy, but just as soon 
as matters again became normal, every- 
| thing was forgotten and we continued to 

muddle along as best we could. A few 
progressive banks -took the bull by the 
horns and inaugurated a foreign service 
which has been developed to a high 
state of efficiency, although it was at 
first frowned upon. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment seriously raised the question 
whether or not national banks had the 
right to engage in any business involving 
foreign transactions. 

However, custom makes the law. It 
is only within the last decade or 80, 
however, that the development of the 
ra foreign business on the part of National 
Banks has been officially sanctioned. 

Up to the present time, our banking 
jsystem could have been properly de- 
Iscribed as an aggregation of pawn 
fjbrokers. Money was paid in over the 

counter and paid out. Loans were made 
Wijagainst collateral, etc., and no attention 
Ava given to the higher forms of bank- 
ing. 

With the enactment of the Federal 
mi Reserve Act, matters have changed. 

We are now in a position to take our 
place among the great banking systems 
of the world, and as our foreign business 
is developing by leaps and bounds, the 
Aibanking institutions will have to develop 
within themselves in order to -meet the 
conditions imposed. 

It is an ill wind that blows no good, 
and in this respect the opportunity is 
now given to us to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of our foreign friends, and this 
is particularly true in countries over sea 
which, up to the present time, have al- 
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as 


banking centres for assistance. I refer 


fernment, and in that respect, it was © 


mWays depended upon the European: 


The Birth of a New Era 


By JOHN E. GARDIN 


‘in particular to South America. The 
ddllar exchange was a thing that was 
practically unknown in South America 
or in any of the antipodean countries. 
_Thanks however, to changed conditions, 
the parity of exchange between the dol- 
lar and other foreign currencies is be- 
coming closer and closer so that we no 


4 
4 


longer hit to. submit to a discount or tc 


pay a premium of from 1%, to 2 per 
ceht where dollar exchange is concerned 


: and we now can count upon a quotation 


just as close as demand 7 Moet can 
make it. 

An economic alliance with South. 
American countries on a farge scale can- 


are actually in the mails. No 


the many en activities of the 


Big Saving in Supplies 
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“The little red bull-dog’’ on the radiators of cars owned by 
members of the M. S. A. is highly respected by auto thieves. 
of one hour after the theft of such cat is reported to us,, thousands of 
notification cards offering $50 reward for the arrest of the thief 


through the far-flung line of M.S. A. isurveillance. 


Protection, Saving, Legal Aid, Insurance 


This Big National Organization looks after the motor owner’s interests in a multitude of 
ways---keeps you out of legal difficulties---frees you from the extortion of supplymen, 
garages and hotels---aids you in all emergencies. 


Some of the Benefits: 


Emergency Certificate of Identification for Credit 
Best Legal Service Obtainable 

Best Medical Attendance | 

25% Saved on Insurance Covering Automobile Risks 


Protection Plates for Your Car 


° 


FREE | 
to all 
Motor 


Owners 
| Send Name 


on Coupon 


Inside 


thief has ever succeeded in breaking 
This is just one of 


Official Routes and Touring Directions ha 
Prevention of Extortion | | eos 
for the official M. S. A. ch 
Send the Coupon NO Book free to auto own- 
ers. Learn what big things the M.S.A. is doing for its members, sy ro 4 ws Pe 
Agents Wanted 
Local Agents Want ALIFE 
We have a very attractive proposition “y 
for men who are qualified to rep- 
resent the organization. Every “fs 
ocal agent must be an auto- 
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not be thought of. To such alliances a 


great many of the South American he- 


publics have to ascribe their present em- 
barrassed condition. 
‘These economic alliances have in the 
past been inimical to the interests of the 
country and in consequence of the ease 
with which money was obtained abroad, 
they have led to extravagances for which 
the borrowers have had to pay dearly. 
The American capitalist is not yet 
accustomed to make investments %n 
foreign loans, and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that this will be the case as long 
as there remains so much to be done in 
our own country offering alluring invest- 


Banking facilities can only be called 
into play when there is commercial busi- 
ness to back them, and in looking up the 
statistics, we find to our dismay thit 
the United States of America has shoy.n 
very little interest, comparatively speak- 


onditions, however, are changing. 


This country of ours some day, sooner, 
er later—probably sooner (surplus)— 
will be forced to seek the world’s mar- 


kets for its surplus products, and in do-| 


ing so, will have to stand in the line of 
competition with the older countries of 
Europe who have exploited this feature 
of commercial life for the past hundred 
years or more. How keen the competi- 
tion has been is evidenced by the pres- 
ent belligerent condition of the principal 
European centres today. 

It is alleged that this war is the out- 
come of a fight for commercial suprem- 


acy and considering the limited area and * 


the dense population of the principal 
belligerent on the one side, it can pos- 
sibly be easily explained why this war 


is going on. On the other hand, we see 


a country that has claimed the commer- 
cial world as its own since the days of 
Walter Raleigh, and which has gradual- 
ly, seen its profits reduced by the aggres- 
sive commercialism of its neighbors on 
the Continent. It is unfortunate that 


_ the world will never again see ground 


It stands to reason that such a wanton 


the outcome of a peaceful pursuit i 
be wholesale destruction not alone of 
property, but of the very best elements 
of the human race, and let us hope that| 


for even the charge that an economic’ 
question could be brought to a solution : 
in this manner. — 

“I am afraid that we in America are 
living in a fool’s paradise. The war, un- 
doubtedly, sooner or later will find its 
aftermath in this country; in what way 
is problematical, and it therefore be- 
hooves us not to be-overconfident as t 
the ultimate benefits of the advantage- 
ous position which we are now holding. 


destruction of wealth will have its effect 
even in the remotest corners of the earth. 
The international exchange market has 
been disorganized to such an extent that 
the usual ebb and flow of gold in settle-| 
ment of international balances has of 
necessity been suspended, and the result 
is that practically all foreign currencies 

—, are on a deprecia- 


“You Rascal, It’s B.V.D. That Keeps 
‘*~7ou’ve been strutting around the house, bragging: “How 
Cool I Am’—zow I know the reason—caught with the 
goods. You can’t get ahead of your Dad, though—ha! ha! 
wearing B.V.Ds, too. 


**Mother get mine for me the other day at Brown’s. 


You bet, she knows how to buy. Always gets what 
she asks for: and, Boy, I haven’t felt so coo/ and com- 
Sortable in al my life. Doesn’t bind or chafe—lets 
the air in—+eems to keep your pores open—launders 

as white and soft as a handkerchief—simply great.” - 


On every B.V. D. Undergarment is sewed | 


Label, and firmly refuse to take any Athletic 
Underwear without it. Then you’]l get properly 
cut, correctly made, long-service underwear. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.’4-30-07) $1,00, £1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B,V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, NewYork. 


This Red Woven Label | 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


Copyright U. S. A. 1915, by 


You Cool! 99 be ness therefor, and 


I’ve got it on right now. 


ted currency basis 

ranging from one 

and one-half. to 
twenty per cent. 

x However this is 
a matter that need 
not concern us im- 

mediately. 

All goods that 
we sell are soli 
naturally in our 
currency, and the 
depreciation of the 
currency of the 
purchaser naturally 
falls upon the con- 
sumer in the lat- 
ter’s country; but 
it is never an agree- 
able situation to 
know that when a 
debt is owing, one 
can only receive 
the debtor’s certifi- | 

cate of indebted- 
not his money, and 
how we are going 
to overcome _ this 
difficulty time alone 
can tell. 

Up to April Ist, 
since the first of 
December,. the ex- 
cess of American 
exports to Euro- 
pean countries 
has been. about 
$600,000,000, that 
is, for a space of 
four months. At 
the end of the year 
ain all probability, 
the amount will be 
much larger than 
during this 
named period, and 
it is safe to assume 
that the balance of 
trade in our favor 
will be approxi- 
mately one thou- 
sand to fifteen hun- 
dred million dol-— 
lars; .that 
Europe will owe us 
that much money 
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to remit us in gold. Of course, if the 
war should cease before the end of the 
year, there will be an exchange of com- 
modities, and let us hope that this will 
be the case. However, the prospect at 


the present moment 1s not in that di-: 
rection. 


Europe holds only $3 ,600,000,000 in 
gold against an issue of bank notes 


amounting $7,500,000,000 and from this © 
it can be readily seen that none of the ° 


vellow metal can be used conveniently 
for the liquidation of a foreign debt. If 
they would only send our securities over 
to us, that would be toa certain extent 
a good thing, but this is not to be ex- 
pected. The American security in the 
shape of bonds and stocks is a good in- 
vestment and the application of sorme- 
thing similar to Gresham’s law will apply 
to this case as well as it floes to mone- 
tary systems. 

The poorer ‘securities will 
drive the American security into hiding 
and the latter will be retained by capi- 
talists as long as possible. _ 

Naturally after the war is over, an 
attempt will be made to rehabilitate the 
seriously disturbed conditions. of indus- 
trial affairs in Europe and the world 
will be flooded with the products of 


_ European countries produced at much 


less cost than formerly inasmuch as there 
is no doubt the purchas‘ng power of 
Europe will. be reduced fully forty 
or fifty per cent, wages will fall and we 
will thus be placed in a serious competi- 
tion not alone in the world’s markets but 
in our own, and it is here where caution 
should be the order of the day. 


The Control of Births 


Letters received, which comment upon Mary Alden Hopkins’ 
_ series on BIRTH CONTROL 


Flowers vs. Weeds | 
By L. W. Hunt, MD. . | 


OUR articles on Control of Births — 


read, and I congratulate you on 

your bravery in attacking this 
Three-Headed Monster of Ignorance, 
Superstition and Hypocrisy that is sap- 
ping the vitality of the Human Race. 

The ignorant. and superstitious must 
be enlightened, the hypocritical can only 
be plead with to come into the open and 
acknowledge what they already know to 
be true. 

I am.a physician of years experience 
and I do not hesitate to say that 90 per 
cent of the women of America try in one 
way or another to control the birth rate 
and the other 10 per cent would like: to, 
but are afraid. 

Some of the practices resorted to. are 
positively harmful, while many are not 
in the least effective, and the indiscrim- 
inate use of these remedies is largely due 
to the overcrowding of our hhoapetats to- 
day. 

_After a woman marries she is not) al- 
ways her own mistress and is often com- 
pelled to submit to certain calls of 
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history began, 


nature, be it desired or not, and if this 
woman -could feel sure that she would 


‘not be compelled to undergo a long con- 


finement and the rearing of another 
child within a space already crowd-— 
ed, she would be a happier, healthier and 
more desirable companion, and the home 
would not be so often broken up with 
divorce. 

Let’s suppose it were possible to bring 
about the millennium of which senti- 
mentalists dream, that the - birth ‘rate 
was not interfered with at all,.that we 
had a universal peace, thereby elimin- 
ating wars, that. medical science ad- 
vanced so far in prophylaxis as to en 
tirely stop the epidemics and pandemics. 
that have swept this old world since 
it would not be two 
generations until there would not be 
standing-room on the globe and three ; 
generations would exhaust the breath- 
ing-space. 

With ‘the increase in population, there 
is an over supply of labor and down goes 


the wage; with a corresponding increase, 


demand for food and up goes the cost 
of living. 
The result would be starvation of the 
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